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JULIO  POSTIGO 
has  blended  good  business 
with  Protestant  Christianity 
in  a  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  country. 
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By  Janette  T.  Harrington 


PATIO  of  bookstore  serves  as  library  for  schoolboys,  whose  tastes  run  from  Omar 
Khayyam  to  comics  in  Spanish.  Church  groups  also  use  patio  as  meeting  place. 


It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Trujillo 
City,  capital  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  Outside  the  hot  Caribbean  sun  made 
lazy  patterns  in  the  street.  Inside  Libreria 
Dominicana,  the  bookstore  run  by  Senor 
Julio  Postigo,  customers  browsed  over  dis¬ 
plays  of  Bibles,  textbooks,  religious  litera¬ 
ture.  and  children’s  stories. 

Then  the  door  pushed  open  to  admit 
four  young  nuns.  The  manager  was  on  his 
feet  instantly.  He  couldn't  have  been  nicer 
or  have  made  his  new  guests  feel  more  at 
home.  Such  mutual  regard  may  not  seem 
strange  until  one  tries  to  picture  four  nuns 
in  a  Westminster  Bookstore.  For  Libreria 
Dominicana  is  the  only  evangelical  book¬ 
store  in  a  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
country  where  Protestants  are  still  re¬ 
garded  as  a  bit  odd.  And  the  friendly 
manager  is  a  Dominican  citizen  who  turned 
Protestant  before  he  created  a  prosper¬ 
ous  business  and  built  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best-liked  tradesmen  in  the 
island  republic. 

Bookstore  manager  Julio  Postigo  is  a 
mild-mannered  little  man  who  bears  about 
as  much  resemblance  to  a  human  tornado 
as  a  wide-eyed  fawn.  Nevertheless,  with 


rare  business  acumen  and  Christian  zeal, 
coupled  with  a  rare  friendliness,  he  has 
built  up  a  business  averaging  $70,000  sales 
a  year  and  which  some  years  plows  back 
as  much  as  $8,000  into  the  work  of  the 
Lord. 

Exactly  what  kind  of  career  Senor  Pos¬ 
tigo  (his  first  name  is  pronounced  “Hoo- 
lio”)  would  have  carved  for  himself  in  the 
United  States  is  hard  to  guess,  except  that 
he  likely  could  have  worked  his  way 
through  several  colleges  selling  encyclo¬ 
pedias. 

Agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society, 
he  once,  with  several  others,  decided  on 
a  street  campaign  to  sell  Bibles.  He  topped 
the  others  hands  down  with  eleven  sales 
in  two  hours,  accosting  everyone  he  passed 
on  the  street. 

His  low-pressure  salesmanship  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  parts  gentle  insistence 
and  three  parts  genuine  friendliness.  When 
someone  comes  into  the  store,  Julio  en¬ 
gages  him  in  conversation.  Talk  turns  to 
the  visitor’s  interests.  He  likes  gardening? 
How  are  his  hibiscus?  Did  he  know  that 
the  latest  book  on  tropical  plants  was  now 
available  in  the  bookstore?  Often  he  asks. 


"Do  you  have  a  Bible?”  A  busy  economist 
may  reply  that  he  has  been  meaning  to 
get  one— “Guess  you  might  as  well  put  it 
on  my  bill.”  Sometimes  the  purchasers  are 
Roman  Catholics  who  buy  Protestant 
Bibles  after  being  introduced  to  them  by 
the  friendly  little  manager. 

His  Start 

Senor  Postigo  started  his  book-selling 
career  in  1937,  when  the  Board  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  was 
then  operating  a  tiny  outlet  in  a  corner 
room  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  asked 
him  to  become  its  manager.  ( Protestant 
mission  work  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  carried  on  as  a  three-denominational 
project  with  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  United  Brethren  participating.) 

Knowing  nothing  of  modern  book¬ 
selling  methods.  Postigo  devised  his  own. 
When  a  doctor  or  lawyer  asked  him  to 
order  a  book  in  his  field  from  the  States, 
he’d  stock  two  or  three,  figuring  other 
professional  men  would  want  them,  too. 
He  obtained  the  franchise  for  several 
magazines,  like  the  Spanish  edition  of 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

In  1942,  he  figured  it  was  time  for  the 
bookstore  to  have  a  building  of  its  own, 
next  to  the  church  with  which  it  is  ac¬ 
tively  associated.  There  was  no  cash,  but 
credit  was  good,  thanks  to  a  working 
arrangement  with  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  in  New  York.  He  hired  a  man 
to  make  concrete  bricks  and.  when  1,000 
were  ready,  had  the  contractor  begin 
work.  By  the  end  of  each  month,  he’d 
have  sold  enough  books  and  nailed  down 
enough  collections  from  wholesale  buyers 
to  pay  current  carpentry  bills. 

Postigo  worked  night  and  day  to  sell 
books.  No  one  who  came  in  escaped  his 
gentle  pressure  to  buy.  Anyone  looking 
for  one  book  usually  ended  up  with  two. 

Expanding 

In  1946.  Postigo  found  a  new  way  to 
expand.  He  had  been  importing  his  books 
largely  from  the  United  States  and  many 
were  in  English— until  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  began  making  available 
some  excellent  translations  in  Spanish. 
There  were  almost  no  books  actually  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Men 
who  wanted  to  see  their  thoughts  in  print 
usually  had  their  work  printed  privately, 
then  would  send  along  copies  to  their 
friends  with  the  delicate  hint  that,  if  they 
wished,  they  could  pay  a  small  sum. 

Postigo.  with  the  moral  support  of  the 
Board  for  Christian  Work,  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  into  the  publishing  business  on 
a  modest  scale.  He  bought  a  press  on  time 
and  set  up  a  crude  printshop  in  an 
empty  building  at  the  back  of  the  lot.  He 


began  turning  out  a  small  but  distin¬ 
guished  list  of  books  by  Dominican  au¬ 
thors.  One  of  his  prize  productions  is  a 
comprehensive  history  of  Santo  Domingo, 
written  by  an  eminent  scholar. 

Postigo's  interest  in  printing  is  a  throw¬ 
back:  he  started  life  as  a  printer.  In  fact 
much  of  what  he  is  doing  today  traces 
back  to  his  boyhood  and  especially  to  his 
religious  conversion. 

This  happened  just  before  World  War 
I.  when  Julio  was  twelve  years  old.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  Protestantism  could 
be  so  young  in  a  place  so  close  to  the 
United  States,  but  that  is  the  case.  The 
first  evangelists  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
went  on  their  own.  The  first  real  mission¬ 
aries  were  sent  from  Puerto  Rico  out  of 
funds  collected  by  Sunday  school  children. 
Organized  work  did  not  begin  until  1921. 

Julio  and  a  bunch  of  boys  had  been 
roaming  around  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris.  his  hometown. 
They  came  upon  a  street-corner  preach¬ 
er.  The  other  boys  melted  away,  but  he 
stood  entranced.  In  all  his  twelve  years 
he  had  been  to  church  only  once— a  Cath¬ 
olic  church,  to  which  his  family  nominally 
belonged.  He  followed  the  preacher  home 
and  attended  a  baptism. 


When  he  was  thirteen,  the  town  got  a 
new  preacher  and  Julio  became  his  helper. 
He  was  called  “ pastor cito ”  (little  pastor) . 
He  stood  on  the  street  corners,  singing 
hymns  and  sometimes  preaching.  His 
friends  made  fun  of  him.  His  teacher, 
finding  a  New  Testament  in  his  desk, 
threw  it  out  the  window.  Boys  pelted  with 
stones  the  tin  roof  of  the  house  where  the 
Evangelicals  met. 

Julio  left  school  after  the  fifth  grade 
and  became  an  apprentice  printer;  study¬ 
ing  on  his  own,  he  managed  to  finish 
first-year  high-school  work.  Later  he  left 
the  printing  business  and  went  with  an 
electric  company. 

With  commissions,  he  was  making  as 
much  as  $250  some  months,  when  the 
Board  for  Christian  Work  offered  him 
$100  a  month  to  run  the  evangelical  book¬ 
shop  in  Trujillo  City. 

As  an  enthusiast  of  Christianity,  Julio 
has  found  the  bookstore  a  prime  place 
to  put  his  convictions  to  work.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  the  innovations  he  has 
introduced  have  at  their  core  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  make  the  shop  a  center  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service. 

Take  the  matter  of  providing  a  reading 
room  for  school  children.  In  an  average 
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CORNER  CHURCH  in  Trujillo  City  and  bookstore  (with  awning)  next  door 
share  double-barreled  ministry  among  Dominican  evangelical  ( .liristians. 


PRINTSHOP  supervised  by  Manuel  Jimi- 
nez  publishes  Dominican  authors’  books 
for  distribution  over  bookstore  counters. 


school  classroom,  he  says,  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  the  children  would  have  their 
own  books.  He  began  urging  youngsters 
to  come  and  read  at  Libreria  Dominicana 
( libreria  does  not  mean  “library”  in  Span¬ 
ish.  but  simply  a  place  to  buy  books). 
Now  fair  days  find  boys  and  girls  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  patio  reading. 

A  friend  traveling  up-country  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  young  health  inspec¬ 
tor.  “I  wouldn’t  have  this  job  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  reading  I  was  able  to  do  at  the 
Libreria”  he  said.  Another  girl  won  a 
$100  chemistry  scholarship  thanks  to  avid 
outside  reading  there. 

The  patio  alone  does  double,  even  triple 
duty,  in  Postigo’s  scheme  of  things.  About 
eight  years  ago,  he  scheduled  a  series  of 
exhibits  of  books  of  other  countries.  To 
liven  things  up  a  bit,  he  invited  men  from 
various  embassies  to  come  and  discuss 
the  books  of  their  land.  Starting  from  this 
informal  basis,  a  pattern  of  periodic  pala¬ 
ver  in  the  patio  lias  grown  up.  Sometimes 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  attend. 
The  forums  do  not  follow  any  particular 
schedule;  one  is  set  up  whenever  anyone 
is  available  who  has  something  to  say.  The 
speaker  may  be  the  author  of  a  recent 
book,  or  an  artist  like  Velez  Zanetti.  Gug¬ 
genheim  Fellowship  muralist,  or  the  vice¬ 
rector  of  the  LIniversity. 

Usually  a  group  gathers  at  a  nearby 
coffee  house  afterwards,  and  here  Postigo 
generally  turns  the  talk  to  the  Psalms  or 
some  other  passage  of  Scripture.  The 
speaker  receives  a  Bible  as  a  gift. 

The  same  inventiveness  applied  to 
making  the  bookstore  tick  helps  Postigo 
come  up  with  novel  ideas  for  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Two  years  ago.  he  proposed  that  the 
Republic  hold  the  Day  of  the  Book  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Cervantes. 
Book  displays  are  held  in  the  public 
parks.  In  the  shop,  clerks  wear  shirts  and 
blouses  printed  to  look  like  newspapers— 


an  ingenius  touch  hard  to  match  even  in 
promotion-minded  United  States. 

Much  of  the  bookstore’s  opportunity 
for  service  comes  from  the  character  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  itself.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Santo  Domingo,  which 
was  bandied  between  the  rule  of  Spain  and 
France  for  centuries,  finally  achieved  in¬ 
dependence  only  in  1865.  Respect  for 
books  and  liberal  scholarship,  held  in 
check  by  years  of  domination,  has  been 


slow  in  growing.  The  present  government, 
headed  indirectly  by  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Trujillo,  carries  many  of  the  restraints  of 
one-man  rule. 

However,  last  year,  the  Trujillo  gov¬ 
ernment  launched  a  campaign  to  eradi¬ 
cate  illiteracy  among  adults  by  teaching 
everyone  from  fourteen  to  fifty  to  read 
and  write.  Previously,  evangelical  workers 
has  been  taught  the  “each  one  to  teach 
one”  method  by  Laubach  himself.  Pos- 


tigo  offered  the  services  of  these  experts 
to  “teach  the  teachers”  who  are  now 
carrying  on  this  work  in  the  public  schools. 

This  uncanny  ability  to  find  ways  to 
serve,  Senor  Postigo  explains  very  simply 
by  saying,  “The  Church  teaches  you  to 
look  for  ways  of  helping  people.”  Results 
provide  substantial  verification  of  the  old 
question:  “Can  business  and  Christianity 
mix?” 


Reprinted  from  Presbyterian  Life,  November  14,  1953 
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OTHER  MISSIONARY  BIOGRAPHIES 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Big  Lick  (The  Rev.  Eugene  Smothers ) 
Missionary  to  the  Cowboys  (The  Rev.  Ralph  Hall) 

Dr.  Big  (Dr.  Clarence  G.  Salsbury) 

Poncel  of  Tucson  (Mr.  Joseph  A.  Poncel) 

Soft  Coal  Preacher  (The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Smith ) 

Missions  Is  Folks  (Dr.  Edward  A.  Odell ) 

The  Roadmaker  (The  Rev.  Bernard  M.  Taylor) 

Timberland  Parish  (The  Rev.  Dick  Ferrell) 

Kentucky's  Mountain  Preacher  (The  Rev.  Samuel  VanderMeer) 
Eskimo  Preacher  (The  Rev.  Roy  Ahmaogak ) 

Alice  in  Eskimoland  (Miss  Alice  Green) 

The  Stranger  Who  Stayed  (The  Rev.  Robert  McClure) 

God  Bi-zad  (The  Rev.  Andrew  McGaffin) 

The  Healing  of  Alfonso  (Dr.  Alfonso  Rodriguez ) 

The  Lord  and  Bert  Bingle  (The  Rev.  Bert  Bingle) 

Miss  Dorothy  of  the  Ozarks  (Miss  Dorothy  Green) 

Warren  Wilson's  Bannerman  (Dr.  Arthur  M.  Bannerman) 

The  Orphan  Who  Adopted  A  Village  (Miss  Bernice  Damian) 


Price,  5  cents  each 
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